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PREFACE 



These extracts are taken from lectures and maga- 
zine articles. There was no intention originally of pub- 
lishing them in this form but it was thought well to 
put them in more permanent shape that students of 
Neff College might have for reference a general state- 
ment of some of the fundamental principles upon which 
the work of the institution is based and that others 
interested in the modern fact of personal development 
might have this means of guiding their thinking. 



INTRODUCTION. 

THE growing of the brain, mind and soul is man's 
highest experience; the discovery and applica- 
tion of the laws of mental development are the great- 
est achievements of this scientific age, and the practical 
results are the most beneficent effects of true education 
and the realization of man's earthly hopes. 

What is thie nature of mental power ? 

As the track guides and electricity propels a trol- 
ley car, so, extending in many directions through the 
substance of the brain, is a network of small but very 
powerful nerves (electric wires) which perform the 
double office oi guiding and propelling human thought 
and action. The number of these 7ierves varies greatly 
in different brains. The greater their number and 
strength and the more numerously they are con- 
nected with one another^ the higher the mental ability 
of the man and tJie more great things he can do. From 
this bfain-dynamo comes the power that moves the 
world. Here is the source of the orator's persuasive 
eloquence, of the reader's enchanting interpretation, of 
the business man's organizing skill, the author's creative 
imagination, the actor's psychic incarnation, the musi- 
cian's emotion ; and from here spring the physical ele- 
ment of character and all the successes of human genius. 

Can brain power be increased by special means of 
development, thus insuring larger success ? 
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Yes. These brain nerves can be so strengthened 
and so multiplied in number and in their connections 
as to grow an average mind into a great one. They 
grow by use and by nourishmenU They are used when 
we observe, think, feel and imagine. They receive their 
physical nourishment from the blood, and their mental 
nourishment from the impressions of the outside world. 
But, only when the brain is in all respects rightly used, 
when the blood is of the best qtcality and when all of the 
impressions, or mental images taken into the mind, 
from nature and experience or through the medium of 
books, are of the highest degree of znvidnessy do the 
brain nerves grow rapidly and vigorously. 

The more completely the absolute laws of brain 
action and nourishment are conformed to, the more 
rapidly the brain nerves will grow. Not merely be- 
cause a man uses his body in daily labor and eats three 
meals a day will he become highly developed physically. 
It all depends on how he works and eats. He may vio- 
late the laws of exercise and nourishment by over- 
working or by over-eating, and in very many other ways. 
The great majority of people gain but a small degree 
of physical health and power from their daily work 
and nourishment, and if they desire great strength 
and endurance they must put themselves under train- 
ing with a specialist who has mastered the laws of 
health and physical development^ and who will direct 
them in complying with these laws. 

The brain growth which results from man's daily 
mental work and mental nourishment, or which stu- 
dents obtain from their school studies, is very limited, 
because they violate many of the most important 



laws of brain growth. Hence, if they would possess 
powerful brains and minds and become highly success- 
ful^ they must put themselves under the guidance of 
specialists^ not merely in physical culture^ but in mental^ 
moral and spiritual development as well. 

The results of this all round human development 
are altogether wonderful. By it man is born into a 
new life, a higher hope and a brighter world. Drudg- 
ery disappears in spontaneous labor, dreary monotony 
in stimulating change. The dull and commonplace 
glow with radiance and beauty, the marvels of the 
universe are disclosed, the heaven of childhood dreams 
is revealed. An overwhelming inspiration possesses him, 
irresistible power issues from him. His intellect yields 
original thought, his heart comprehensive sympathy, 
his imagination greater conceptions. Finer products 
of every kind are sent into the markets of the world. 
Better houses are built, stronger sermons preached, 
sweeter songs are sung. Man is triumphant ; creation 
vindicated. 



MAN^ 

THE production of the highest type of man is the 
solution of all problems and in the ideal man we 
have the secret of all ideal attainment This should 
be the central aim of all reforms, of all education and 
of all religions. Ideal human work is merely the 
spontaneous outgrowth of the man or woman doing 
the work. The ideal orator is the ideal man practiced 
in public speaking. 

By the terms, ideal man, we mean a growing 
man; one moving rapidly towards a higher life. He 
has a vigorous body, an expanding mind and a com- 
prehensively sympathetic heart. What he knows is 
digested and assimilated. His original, self-thought 
ideas out-number those gained from books. His knowl- 
edge is not a mere aggregation of dry, isolated facts 
but an inspiring, growing, fruit-bearing organism. 
All things are his heritage and the source of his educa- 
tion. His brethren are all mankind, his country the 
world, his school the universe, his aspiration, growth 
into the image of God. 



GROWTH- 

THE possibility of human development is man's 
latest discovery, its conception his highest thought, 
the systematic arrangement of the laws and processes 
by which it may be attained the newest science, and 
the ideal man in which it culminates the sublimest 
spectacle in nature. Man has ever longed to walk the 
earth a king, and by modem processes of development 
he may now crown himself. He may ascend a throne 
not by external force but by a power generated in his 
own breast He may rise from a condition of distaste- 
ful drudgery to one of satisfaction and fullness of joy. 
He may multiply himself and increase his powers ten- 
fold. If weak in mind or body he may become strong, 
if dull, may become brilliant. 

Man appears on earth but partly made. His crea- 
tion is only begun. He is to be reborn every day. He 
is to take hold of himself and continue his making. 
This wise arrangement of the Creator is infinitely more 
exhilarating to us than to have been turned out a 
finished product at one stroke and then be compelled 
to live with the same monotonous self forever. God's 
plan is diflferent though we are only beginning to 
realize it We need not cease growing at thirty but 
may so order our lives as to reach the climax of growth 
on earth near the close of our career, being old in 
years, but in power, youthful and vigorous. 
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EDUCATION. 

IT is asked, where and how is this marvelous develop- 
ment to be secured ? We answer, in Education. 
But you reply that you have been trying for fifteen 
years to get it there, and that while you have learned a 
great deal and believe your native ability has been 
somewhat increased, it has not been enlarged to any- -^ 
thing like the extent here asserted to be possible. The 
answer is that while you thought you were being / 
educated, you were being merely instructed. Only so V 
far as you gained additional ability are you educated. , 
The schools you attended sincerely thought they were ! 
educating you, but they were largely mistaken. They 
made of you a scholar but not an educated man. They 
gave yoM facts but not power,' learning but not ability,*. 
knowledge but not mental strength. 

You are familiar with the best poetry but are not 
yourself a poet. You know the history of art but can- 
not paint a great picture, you know how a sermon 
should be preached, but cannot preach one. They 
made a historian of you but not a maker of history. 
Your teachers told you what other men have thought, 
but did not enable you to originate thoughts of equal 
value yourself. You know what other people have done 
under the circumstances that surrounded them and how 
they succeeded, and if the same circumstances should 
arise in your life (which will never happen) you could 
perhaps do the same things they did, but your teachers 
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did not grow in you the power to adapt yourself to new 
circumstances and to master them. They stored your 
mental gamer with knowledge, but little of it was 
planted^ and your fields of creative imagination are 
yielding only a small harvest, but slightly larger than 
if, you had not gone to school. They did not educate 
you! 
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IMAGINATION. 

MAN is the supreme wonder of the world. He is 
its greatest power and its deepest mystery and 
his study presents the most important problems that 
confront the human intellect. Among these problems 
none has been more perplexing than that presented by 
the vast diversity in the degrees of mental ability 
among mankind. Many explanations have been 
oflFered. It has been said that genius is merely capacity 
for hard work and that any one having this capacity is 
a genius. It has also been held that the diflFerence in 
personal power is due to the fact that some are blessed 
by nature with certain powers denied to others. These 
essays are based upon the belief that all people have 
similar faculties, that these powers spring from one 
central fimdamental faculty and that the diflFerent de- 
grees of mental power among the members of the 
human family are due to a corresponding diflference in 
the strength of this central faculty of the mind. This 
fundamental power may be called the imaging faculty^ 
that power by which the mind, in various ways, is 
stimulated to form images. These may be images of 
things actually existing or impressions formed by com- 
bining these images and having no counterpart in the 
external world. 

This faculty operates as follows: A man desires to 
make a table. He images or pictures in his mind the 
table he wishes to make and then proceeds to make it. 
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When it is finished, the table as it stands before him is 
a copy of the picture on his brain. It was this picture 
that guided his hands in their work. The beauty, 
utility, shape, and strength of the table will all depend 
on the character of the mental image. If the image is 
imperfect in any particular this imperfection will appear 
in the table ^ and if the image is perfect the table will be 
perfect. The diflference in men's skill in doing things 
is caused by a corresponding diflference in their power 
to form mental images of what they do. 

Images reproduce themselves in outward form, 
and in view of this fact the evolution of the race and 
man's advancement in any of the activities of life are 
dependent on the evolution of his imaging power. 
For the sake of simplicity we here use the words 
imaging and imagination to include the entire 
process of image-making, regardless of the means 
by which the images are formed. Whether the 
images are produced by direct observation, by con- 
versation, reading, or reflection, this imaging faculty 
is the central power of man and out of it will 
spring forth all the marvelous and, at present, uncon- 
ceived achievements of the future. Upon it depends 
the destiny of each individual man or woman now on 
earth. Here in this silent workshop of the human 
brain is first formed in microscopic miniature all the 
originals of man's outward doings. Here is the home 
of genius and the secret of life's feilures. In this 
chamber murder is first committed or the holiest acts 
of charity first performed. All virtue was bom here 
and all vice here first took shape. And because these 
were first mentally enacted they were afterwards 
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performed outwardly. Every act is twice performed 
and the second doing is the child of the first. 

Do you ask what rules the world? Something so 
small that only the microscope can find it, so silent 
that only the Divine ear can hear it,— human imagina- 
tion. Would you ask for the greatest power in the 
world again we say, imagination. The mistakes of the 
past and the hope of the future are both found here. 

The ideal man must first of all possess great imag- 
ing power, imagination for great things as well as for 
small things. He must possess an imagination that 
sweeps the universe in the scope of its activity, and de- 
scends to the smallest detail of life; that swings back 
on the course of time to its beginning and forward to 
its end; that invades heaven and explores hades, pene- 
trates the heart of nature, projects itself into the soul 
of man and assays even to the mental creation of God 
Himself 

The imagination is inventor and creator. Go 
back in time when no object of man's manufacture 
existed, when there was nothing but animals and vege- 
tation on this earth, no houses, nor implements, when, 
possibly, the first man first opened his eyes over the 
native landscape to the distant horizon and saw noth- 
ing but trees and plains, and contrast this scene with 
what meets your eyes on the earth to-day, and you will 
have a general realization of what this infinitesimal 
inventor has conceived and put forth for man's use and 
comfort Not one article, howsoever insignificant, not 
one minutest detail of any manufactured object, not a 
stroke of the hammer, not one single movement of 
man's hand in making things from the first article 
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to the last, but was guided by this tiny, omnipotent 
artist 

All literature was bom in imagination, the length, 
intensity, and utility of its life depending on the 
strength of the imaging power which gave it birth. 

The public reader, to accomplish his task must 
possess no less imagination than the author. Imagina- 
tion is the secret of all great elocution. The same is 
true of acting, art, sculpture, architecture, music, oratory. 

Imagination first conceived and then guided to 
successful execution all the business enterprises of the 
world. The progressive business man is a man of great 
imagination. Those who inherit a set way of conduct- 
ing business and never change have little of this power. 
Those possessing it in large degree are the successful 
men of commercial life. 

Only by the action of this power can the teacher 
possess that sympathetic, detailed and all-comprehen- 
sive grasp of her subject, that spontaneous, intuitive 
identification of herself with the emotions, thoughts 
and general nature of her pupils which underlies all 
success in her profession. 

The mother and father possessing imagination will 
wisely train their children, developing in them only 
those feelings productive of good actions, and those 
conceptions and purposes essential to ideal living. 

Here originates, and in the mind of the audience 
here terminates the power of the orator. Every spark 
of his fire is here kindled. Every vibration of his 
magnetism here first trembles into activity. Here is 
the reservoir of his feeling and the source of his inspi- 
ration. The speaker without this faculty is a dead, 
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sodden burden on the minds and hearts of his hearers, 
but with it he will arouse them from the monotonous 
slumber of indiflference and lift them to the heights of 
enthusiasm, and the loftiest moral purpose. To develop 
this power is to create genius^ to increase native ability 
and this is \hit Junction of education. The central 
task of a College of Oratory is to guide the student in 
such a systematic, graded course of study and 
development as will grow in his brain, the highest 
possible degree of image-making power. 
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ORIGINALITY. 

A FARMER put ten bushels of wheat in one of the 
bins in his barn, and then took another ten 
bushels and sowed it in a field that had been prepared. 
A few months later, when he went into his bam, he 
found in the bin the same ten bushels he had put there, 
but when he went into his field he found there not the 
ten bushels he had sown, for it had disappeared, but a 
hundred bushels of new wheat. And he said to himself, 
this shows me the difference between a bin and a field ; 
when I put wheat in a bin, I expect to get out of it 
just as much as I put in^ no more and no less, and I 
expect also to get exactly the same wheats grain for 
graiuy that I put there ; but when I put wheat in a 
field, I will never again see what I have sown, but in 
its place I shall receive many times as much as I sowed, 
and every grain of it new wheat, 

A teacher put ten facts into a boy's mind, and 
when he returned a few months later, to see if the facts 
were still there, he was pleased to find that the boy 
remembered them. He paid the boy a high compliment 
on the possession of a mind that could hold knowledge 
so securely and deliver it up on demand with such 
prompt and beautiful exactness ! Another teacher 
gave another boy ten facts, and some time after he also 
tested the boy to see what had happened. He found 
that from the ten he had given the boy there had grown 
a large number of other facts. He made no further 
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inquiry, for he was not interested to know whether the 
facts he had given him were still there or not. He saw 
that the purpose for whick they had been put in the 
bofs mind was working out all right, and there his 
interest ended. 

An ideal bin is one that will keep within itself 
just what you put into it, and return it to you when 
wanted. An ideal field, on the other hand, is one that 
will not keep stored within itself what you sow in it, 
but will cause all this to disappear, and in its place will 
return to you at the harvest tenfold more than you 
sowed, and all new grain at that. 

A mind is not a storehouse for knowledge^ but a 
field in which knowledge is to be planted. The only 
purpose for which facts should ever be placed in a mind 
is that they may multiply and produce a large number 
of new facts. If they have done this^ the question of 
m^emory may safely be left to take care of itself 

An ideal man is not one who knows the most of 
what other men have in the past discovered, but he is 
a man from whom his fellow-men are constantly reap- 
ing a large harvest of original ideas and products. He 
looks upon all knowledge, now in possession of the 
human race, not as a commodity to be transported from 
one mental storehouse to another, but as seed to be pro- 
perly planted! He will therefore, put into his mental 
field just what is needed y&r seed^ and after it is there 
he will treat it as seed. He will not treat it bin fash- 
ion, and hold on to it and preserve it, but field fashion, 
and let come of it what will, only so it will give him 
a harvest. Such a man knows that if a farmer should 
cover the ground too thickly with wheat, he would 
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not only lose what he sowed, but would have no har- 
vest at all. And so he is careful to take into his mind 
just so much knowledge and no more than the soil of 
his brain will nourish and make grow luxuriantly. He 
need, therefore, spend no energy in trying to retain a 
large amount of dead knowledge, but will direct all 
the vitality of his brain toward the growing of original 
knowledge. 

One of the fundamental causes of failure on the 
part of men and women who start out to accomplish 
anything in the world is the lack of originality. The 
man whose mind is a field, and is constantly giving 
forth a harvest of original ideas will always be success- 
ful. Originality is the source from which grows all 
stucessful activity. 

But it has not generally been supposed that origin- 
ality depends on education, and yet such is the marvel- 
ous discovery of modern psychology. The mind of 
every child bom into the world is a field and not a bin. 
The teacher may either preserve and enrich it as afield 
or he mayy by false processes of teachings cliange its 
whole character and make a mere storehouse out of it^ 
from which the ivorld will receive only what has been 
put there. Originality and genius are synonymous 
terms. Every child is a genius, and every man and 
woman of the next generation may and will be a genius 
if the children are properly guided. A genius is now 
a curiosity, and we have been in the habit of explain- 
ing his presence in the world by assuming that he had 
been endowed by the Creator with certain mental 
powers not given to people generally. The fact is all 
minds possess the same faculties. False teaching in the 
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world in general, in the home, and in the school, has 
utterly deranged the mental powers in the minds of 
millions of men and women on the earth to-day. 
People bemoan their condition and lack of success lit- 
tle dreaming that their whole life would have been 
different had their mental field been properly culti- 
vated. 

The question is often discussed as to whether 
heredity or education has the more to do with making 
people successful, and the feeling seems to be quite 
general that if it's in a boy, education will bring it out, 
and if it's not there, education can do nothing for him. 
Such a conclusion is perfectly natural under present 
conditions. The practical, far-seeing man of to-day 
does not believe that education of to-day materially adds 
to those great fundamental forces of human nature 
which lie back of all great achievement. He rec- 
ognizes, of course, that a mastery of the language as to 
spelling, writing, grammar, pronunciation and rhetoric, 
a practical knowledge of arithmetic, geography, history, 
physiology, and, of course, a thorough knowledge of 
the biisiness or profession with what that involves, is 
essential, but when education has done this for the boy 
or girl, he fails to see what else it can do. If 
nature has given the boy a great mind, well and good. 
He is fortunate. If not, he is to be pitied, for no one 
can help him. 

Not so. To be sure, the more heredity has done 
for a child, the better, but heretofore our entire destiny 
on earth depended on what heredity did for us. But a 
new friend is coming to our aid. The child which 
heredity would have doomed to a common-place life, 
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will be acted upon by the education, that develops the 
native powers, and, as a result, he will accomplish 
many fold more in the world. 

The education here referred to, develops original 
men and women. It is an education, as different from 
what is usually called education as a bin differs from a 
field. It is an education which, it is not too much to 
say, creates genius. The added growth of genius was 
not there, but only the germ of it. Heredity ftimishes 
the germ, and, of course, the larger and better the 
quality of the germ, the greater the man will become, 
as a result of the developing power of education. 

Does it require argument or illustration to empha- 
size the statement that originality is the secret of suc- 
cess ? If the ways of doing things in all lines of activ- 
ity in the world are as good as they can be made, then 
all the teacher has to do for all the children born from 
now on, is to explain to them how things are to be 
done, and train them until they know how, and then let 
them go to work. What are the facts as every one sees 
them ? They are these : We are only in the infancy 
of human achievement, and the time will come when 
the human race will look upon our present methods of 
work as crude in the extreme. Our inventions will be 
kept only as relics of the past ; our clothes will hang 
in show-cases to be smiled at. Our methods of doing 
business, our worship, our educational systems, will all 
have been long since outgrown and set aside. There 
are few things done to-day but what could be done 
immeasurably better. The conducting of a country 
grocery-store can be infinitely improved. There is a 
better way of preaching, teaching and singing. Music 
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and art are destined to become revolutionized. Let 
the coming generation realize this and prepare for it 
We have been told that knowledge is power, and so 
we are going to get all we can of it But only orig- 
inal knowledge is power. Other knowledge is weak- 
ness and death. Do you want an increase of salary, 
get an original mind, so that you can introduce into 
the business of your employer new ideas. He can get 
any number of machine men to do machine work, and 
consequently does not need to pay them much, but he's 
looking for original brain power. The people want 
original preachers, original writers, original architects, 
original dressmakers, shoemakers. If' s just as easy to 
become possessed of a grecU original mind as it is to 
destroy your mind. If you have started wrong, turn 
about Nothing else can take the place of originality, 
because the world is constantly demanding better things, 
and only the original man or woman can supply them. 

The great Cuban general, Gomez, says : "I have 
no difficulty in evading a battle with the vastly super- 
ior numbers of the Spaniards when I so desire, for 
I always know just what the Spanish generals will do 
under certain circumstances. They have inherited 
from the past certain methods of fighting, and having 
no power of originality, they cannot change and adapt 
themselves to new conditions as they arise." 

Nothing responds to proper treatment so readily 
as the human mind. Young people, between fifteen 
and thirty years of age, may change the whole charac- 
ter of their minds and become original by changing 
their methods of study. 
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POWER. 

AFTER the complete locomotive has been placed 
on the track there are two stages of experience 
between its present condition and the end of a success- 
ful run, viz: getting up steaniy and the rushing journey 
across the country. The new engine as it stands on 
the track fresh from the shop, but without coal in the 
tender or firebox or water in the boiler, is as powerless 
to move as the rails on which it rests. Its first experi- 
ence will be the liberation of the power from the coal 
and water — producing steam — and when sufiicient 
steam has been generated it will enter upon the second 
stage of life. 

There are distinctly these two stages in the lives 
of men and women, the getting ready stage and the 
working stage. Assuming that man and the engine 
are perfect as physical and material machines, the suc- 
cess of their respective lines of work entirely depends 
on the character of this preparatory, getting ready pro- 
cess. If the engine is fortunate in taking on a sufiicient 
quantity of good coal and water, not attempting to 
start until the right degree of steam power has been 
produced, then it will make a victorious trip. And so 
it is with man. The engine is helpless, but when 
steam is up the steam pushes the engine. What an 
absurd procedure would it be for the locomotive to at- 
tempt to go before getting up steam. But men and 
women are making just this blunder everywhere. They 
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pull back the lever and endeavor to move out on the 
track of life with little or no power within to move 
them triumphantly. Everything in life depends on the 
right preparation ! ! 

When once the engine has the requisite amount 
of steam it is not the engine^ but the steam that does the 
work. Here lies the explanation of ^1 life's struggles. 
Man attempts to do the work instead of the power in 
him doing it. It was never intended that m.en and 
women should work! But it was the design of God that 
man should fill himself so y?^// of power that he would 
merely need to turn on the inner force and let it do the 
work. This is no new idea. Every reader of these lines 
has had experiences in which he was conscious of an inner 
power taking hold of him and using him in the ac- 
complishment of something. And in the doing of 
this he was, as it were, a sort of silent, passive specta- 
tor while the inner power was doing the work. God 
intended this to be our constant experience in all lines 
of work. The only reason for its not being so is the 
imperfection and inadequacy of our preparation for life. 
Let the engine start when it has only a small quantity 
of steam and it will crawl lazily up the track barely 
able to go itself and utterly incapable of pulling a train. 
Most people have a constant struggle to get through 
life and avoid starving by the way. They cannot 
properly take care of themselves, and doing anything 
for others is quite out of the question. 

There are two points to be noted in the prepara- 
tion of the engine. The fiiel must be sufiicient in 
quantity and of proper quality. If not enough fiiel is 
put on the fire a low degree of heat will be produced 
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and, consequently, an insufficient amount of steam will 
be generated. Suppose again the fireman should use 
dry brush or shavings instead of coal, he would never 
be able to get up enough steam to haul a heavy load 
nor to move rapidly. Man must attend to two things 
in his life preparation. He must take into his mind 
the right quality of knowledge and a sufficient quantity 
of it. 

Many men and women fail because their knowl- 
edge is so meager in amount that very little mental 
energy is produced. Others fail, not from lack of 
quantity, but from poor quality. For instance, man 
may fill his mental firebox with mere words so that 
he can quote from all the best literature and yet he 
will have little that is of the nature of fuel (knowledge) 
back of words. He may be looked upon as a 
wonder for the amount of knowledge he seems to 
possess, and yet his life be a continuous struggle be- 
cause there is practically no energy producing power 
in mere words. The fact that it is possible for the 
human mind thus to take in mere words with little of 
the real essence of knowledge attached to them, has led 
many astray. They were mistaken in supposing they 
were educating themselves and getting ready for their 
life, and when a work requiring great power was to be 
accomplished and they turned on the steam, to their 
consternation and sorrow, they were not possessed of 
sufficient power for the task ! ! Again, a man's mental 
possession may not consist merely in words, as in the 
former case; there may be much more to it than words; 
there may be intellectually a fair sort of understanding 
of what is taken in, and yet in another sense the 
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knowledge may be vague and lacking in that qtmlity 
which gives steam power. If the mind could take in 
only perfect knowledge as to the qtmlity of vividness 
and complexity then nearly all those who go through the 
higher schools and colleges would be successful, for 
their weakness is not in quantity but in quality. 
That is, their knowledge is vague^ isolated and 
produces an insufficient amount of emotion. By 
quality is not meant that they do not study the 
proper subjects, though this is partly true, but that 
^^ir facts are not Tmnd nor complexly related to one 
another^ and hence are devoid of steam or energy 
producing power. The same fact may be grasped by 
a thousand minds and no two conceive it with the 
same degree of vividness, nor in the same number of 
relations; in this is to be found a cause for life's 
struggle and the consequent impression in some minds 
that life is hardly worth living. 

It is the design of the Creator that life should be a 
glorious znctory. To make it so we have but to utilize 
the forces God has provided to this end. Here is an 
undeveloped field for study and discovery. We were 
not to be unhappy, but to find in life a constant joy. 
There will be great gain in this direction when we 
shall have eliminated firom human experience the 
struggle for existence. This struggle comes not from 
conditions, primarily, but from human weakness. Con- 
ditions are the result of this weakness. To make men 
strong is also to change their conditions^ and to make 
men strong is the function of education. 

It is one of the ends of education to give to men 
a kind of power which corresponds to steam in the 
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locomotive. The presence of this power is what makes 
the orator, and which not only raises him to higher re- 
gions of thought and action but lifts many others with 
him. He may have all other elements of greatness, 
but he will not be great until the possession of this 
power makes him so. The locomotive is perfect as a 
machine, but without steam it is powerless and its per- 
fection of machinery is rendered all the more pitiable. 
There are many noble specimens of men and women 
with all the elements of great oratory, ox-Otyt power. 
In the profession of teaching there are many men and 
women who have all the qualifications for the highest 
order of artistic work except this which we have desig- 
nated by the word power. This same general condi- 
tion may be seen in all lines of human activity. The 
remedy must be applied in the home and in the school. 
Parents instead of urging their children forward through 
the books and through school on the assumption that 
education consists in quantity of knowledge regardless 
of quality^ and that the more the children know the 
better, should direct their ambition to the other element 
oi quality. Their concern should be not how much 
but how vivid, definite, complex. 
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PERSONALITY. 

THERE is something in the composition of the most 
successful men and women which explains their 
success, and whatever this something is, it should be 
the aim of education to develop. If education develops 
this secret of power then all so-called educated men 
should be successful. But it is not far from the truth 
to say that among the number of successful people 
there are to be found about as many who were not 
educated according to the ordinary acceptation of the 
term, as were educated. There are about as many self- 
made as school-made men who are successful. Success 
does not depend primarily upon the number of facts a 
man possesses. There must be something besides or 
back of the facts. There must be the man back of his 
knowledge. Education should then reach back to the 
man and develop him as well as store the brain with 
fects. This something back of facts is character, per- 
sonality. Education must develop character if it is to 
contribute to human success. 

But what is personality? Many answers have been 
given to this important question. Ours is as follows: 
The power of emotional appreciation. Other elements 
of course enter into it, but this is the central fact. 
And it is this factor in personality which very largely 
determines the power of men and women in all walks 
of life. This is especially true of the preacher and 
public speaker. He desires to draw the people to the 
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truth as he sees it. It is one thing to speak the truth 
and quite another thing to preach truth that will draw 
people up to it It is the preacher's appreciation of 
what he proclaims which makes it attractive to other 
people. A man's personality is determined by the de- 
gree to which he emotionally appreciates what he 
knows. And it is this appreciation that determines the 
power of the orator. It is not what a man knows, but 
it is the effect upon his mind and soul of what he 
knows, that makes him an orator. And it is this same 
personality that measures success in pretty much all 
lines of human activity. 

What proportion of people are blest with this great 
secret of success? Children almost universally possess 
it. They appreciate what they know mainly because 
they will not know what does not appeal to them. In 
school they are compelled to learn so much for which 
they do not care, that by the time they reach manhood 
their personality is determined largely by this uninter- 
esting knowledge. In this way it occurs that compara- 
tively few so-called educated people possess strong 
emotional personalities. It is this that explains the de- 
cadence of great oratory in this country and in Europe. 
And it is at this point that the remedy must strike. The 
clergy as a rule are well educated men according to the 
accepted standard, but their great opportunity for im- 
provement is in the development of personality. Take, 
for example, the reading of the Bible. How rarely do 
we hear an oral reading of God's Word in the pulpit 
that causes us to thrill with pleasurable appreciation ! 
Men say the weakness is in the bad reading; yes, but 
bad reading is only an effect and has a cause back of it. 
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'The reading is bad because there is little power of 
emotional appreciation in the reader, there is absence 
of personality. No mere elocutionary drill in voice 
dnd manner of expression will reach the secret of the 
'defect. The only remedy is to develop personality and 
direct the student in the application of his personality 
to the truth ei^pressed. 

And so in preaching; the truth must be preached, 
and it must be proclaimed by men who have the deep- 
est intellectual and emotional appreciation of what is 
preached. Very few men possess this power to an ade- 
quate degree. Here is the weakness, and here is the 
grand possiMliiy for enlarged power. The mere naked 
intellectual truth, upon which we depend for regenerat- 
ing men, has no power to this end. Truth unaccom- 
panied by human sympathy, backed up by personality 
is dead, and deadens the souls of those it enters. A 
dead church, school or audience is thus explained. 

Can personality be developed? Can this power of 
emotional love for what we know be increased? Can 
our dead ideas be brought to life? Most assuredly. 
This is the inestimable contribution of modem psychol- 
ogy. In very many cases this power is merely dormant, 
and men need but to be directed in finding it. Men in 
this condition will often find their power in speaking 
and reading doubled in a few weeks' time. These men 
are in a dual condition. They have two branches of 
knowledge, one gained firom books and the other firom 
experience. Their personality back of their book 
knowledge is dead; that back of experience is full of 
life. In others there is no difierence. Between these 
two conditions there are many varieties, and the remedy 
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has to be adapted carefully to the special needs of 
each. 

Personality is a matter of education. The central 
aim in a course of oratory must be the enriching of the 
personality. The method of study pursued by 95 per 
cent, of men in school and in professional life does not 
accomplish this. It is safe to say that most, if not all, 
of these could yet overcome the effects of false study 
and vastly increase their usefulness, by being directed 
in such a character of study as would woo from their 
hearts a living sympathy and appreciation for all that 
their minds contain or may in future possess. Here is 
the hope, and it is a glorious hope. It is not what we 
know but how we think and feel about what we know 
that gives us power. 
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IN HIS IMAGE. 

EVERYTHING is accomplished by the application 
of force. The great forces of steam and electric- 
ity have had a large share in pushing civilization for- 
ward. But notwithstanding the contribution of these 
and other forces there are needs that lie quite beyond 
the reach of these forces. The individual, human 
society, religion, education, government must feel the 
action of powers higher than these before they will 
attain that ideal condition of which men are dreaming. 
The need is here, but where is the new force to come 
from to meet the demand ? The power must be in 
existence, for the Creator has a remedy for every need. 
All that is required is for man to make the discovery 
and to bring the new force and the need together. 
Electricity was co-existent with Adam. We now have 
machinery adapted to its nature to collect, centralize 
and distribute it, but there is no more of it than in 
Adam's time. We shall not create a new force, there- 
fore, but merely find it, conform to its laws and thus 
receive its benefits. Then will dawn a new era for 
man. 

But for some reason man has always had a rather 
low conception of his possibilities and has not con- 
sidered himself worthy of any higher attainment than 
that already reached by a few great men. Their degree 
of success has apparentiy set the limit to man's aspira- 
tions. Many seem to feel that the greatest men the 
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world will ever see are all dead and that there will be 
no more Homers nor Napoleons. Such an idea gen- 
erally accepted is of itself suflScent to destroy the pos- 
sibility of any higher order of greatness, and hence 
we state that the first essential to greatness, to the uti- 
lization of higher forces and to high success, is an ade- 
quate conception on man's part of his fiiU possibilities. 
We might truthfully say, as a man thinketh of himself 
so is he. Reader, what are you? Have you ever 
stopped to think seriously of this most primary ques- 
tion? Many great things have been discovered. 
Have you discovered yourself? You reply, **Yes, I 
am a man, I am a woman." Will you permit me to 
deny the truthfulness of your answer ? I assert that 
you are neither. The idea which the words man and 
woman convey to the ordinary mind is not an idea 
that measures up to what you really are. You are 
vastly greater in your possibilities than the significance 
of these words implies. You must proceed at once to 
revise your definition. Until you do this you cannot 
rise to greatness. It is your low estimate of yourself 
which, first of all, stands in your way and prevents 
your discovery and utilization of any higher power. 
Every unhampered child dreams of greatness, for the 
child inherits a large conception and ambition from 
his Creator. Unfortunately, however, on entering 
this life he is confronted on all sides with pessimistic 
notions which tend gradually to undermine his aspira- 
tions and his hopes. His old companions ridicule him ; 
his parents too frequently criticise instead of encourage 
him, and the neighbors shake their heads and apply to 
him their own smaU conceptions of human poiibUity. 
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He grows up in fear and doubt, with small hope and 
little ambition. Remarks are made which cast a shade 
of uncertainty on the possibility of his reaching old 
age. His mind is filled with images of possible disease, 
his soul with a consciousness of inherent moral weak- 
ness and he is given to understand that if he amounts 
to anything in this world or the next it will be by the 
merest chance. There is thus growing in his own 
mind the contracting influences of self-limitation. He 
is gradually narrowing the outlets of expression and 
the inlets of impression. Less and less will come from 
him to bless the world, and less and less will enter 
from the world to bless and strengthen him. His great 
danger is now in his own soul. He does not know 
himself. He will make little effort to discover himself. 
The self he now knows is not his real, full self. The 
opening through which he sees himself is much too 
small He has accepted a borrowed interpretation of 
his nature, which came down through many genera- 
tions from the childhood of the race. These ordin- 
ary, utterly inadequate notions of humanity and 
human possibility originated at a time long before 
science had put in man^s possession the means of 
self-knowledge. 

What then in the light of the present are you? 
And what can you do ? If you can conceive and 
believe it you can do whatever your taste prompts you 
to do and can do it more successfully than you have 
ever before believed possible. But you must first 
think greatness. The great men of the past did not 
think themselves great because they did great things, 
but did great things because they thought themselves 
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great Somehow this put force into them and gave 
them an over-powering impulse which impelled them 
onward and made them great To every man who 
will thus honor God by believing in himself there will 
come a power that will make him just what he believes 
himself to be. This force is infinite in power and the 
degree to which it will enter man is limited only by 
the extent of his openness to receive it Whether the 
power is outside and we close ourselves to its entrance 
or inside and we refuse to let it out does not matter. 
In either case we are within the truth when we say 
you have the power but limit its activity. It should 
not be difficult for us to believe in our higher possibil- 
ities, for most if not all have, at brief periods, felt the 
uplifting effect of a power we could not trace nor ex- 
plain. At the time we realized that if it could become 
a permanent possession we should certainly be able to 
achieve wonderful results. 

"What reason have I to believe what you here 
say?" Every reason and none to believe anything 
else. God made you and you are His child, that is 
enough. He made you in His own image, not to look 
like Him but to be like Him, to possess powers like 
His. All things that God made came out from Him 
and must necessarily partake entirely of His nature. 
You are God's child, a God-man, and are great not 
only for this reason, but because God is back of you. 
Your soul (which is you) and God are one. There is 
no separation except what you produce. But remem- 
ber when this power enters you it is then your power. 
You stand before the world in the dignity and freedom 
of your own individuality. Your greatness is now 
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your own and is not borrowed. You need no longer 
fear to undertake great things lest you might not have 
the strength to accomplish them. 

Being a child and a creation of God you have every 
reason to believe in your greatness because we are 
beginning to learn that all He has made is infinitely 
wonderful. Science is gradually revealing the forces 
of God to us. Most of these so far discovered are out- 
side of man. There are intimations that the greatest 
force of all will be found to be in man^ himself Ignor- 
ance and small faith alone can long hide this from you. 
AH God's works possess the quality of infiniteness. 
Man is the highest — much the highest result of His 
creative power — and yet millions of men and women 
are little above the level of the higher animals, eating, 
sleeping, and dying because they are ignorant, ideal- 
less, and hopeless. A brighter day is here. These 
people are slowly awaking to great forces outside of 
themselves. It cannot be long till they see the possi- 
bility of greatness in themselves. When this leaven of 
higher ideals exerts its power within, the divine-human 
force will be free correspondingly to lift man upward. 

Are you open to great things ? Are you expecting 
them? Are you looking at 'the right place for the 
power greater than all other forces ? Look within. 
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POSITIVE THOUGHT. 

IT IS easier to miss a mark than to hit it because the 
space surrounding the mark is infinitely larger than 
that occupied by the mark. When there is but one 
right way of doing a thing, there may be many wrong 
ways, hence, it is generally easier to say how a thing 
should not be done than how it should be done. Nega- 
tive talk is easy and in the same way negative work is 
easier than positive work. It requires less brain power 
to preach against sin than to interpret virtue. It is 
easier to tear down a house than to build one. Nega- 
tive work is destruction. Positive work is construc- 
tive and more difficult. Pessimism is more prevalent 
than optimism because to be a pessimist requires a 
lower order of brain power. 

Education and religion, to accomplish their full 
results, must be positive. The mind grows more rapidly 
when fed on the 4iourishment of positive knowledge, 
such as the facts of the universe as revealed by science, 
and the tacts of man and God as revealed in human ex- 
perience, than it does by reflecting on the sin and 
ignorance of the race as revealed in the history of the 
wars of nations and the past misdoings of mankind. 
Religious teachers must do more positive work. The 
moral and spiritual nature of man cannot be frightened 
into development by thinking of punishment and being 
filled with conceptions of the hideousness of sin. Man 
grows spiritually by feeding on food which contains 
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spiritual nourishment. Right conduct, the higher 
emotions of the soul, images of beauty, purity, sweet- 
ness, justice, holiness, love manifested to man, the in- 
finite possibilities of the race and of the individual — 
let the soul feed on these and there will be more luxuri- 
ant and more rapid growth. 

The fault-finder, growler, and croaker have never 
been popular because they always cast the shadows of 
their own dark mental images, while the hopeful mind 
filled with kind words for good deeds, with thoughts of 
virtue, because it sheds warmth, joy, and light, finds a 
welcome everywhere. The fault-finding critic is always 
unwelcome, unwholesome and depressing because he 
makes it harder for the person criticised to overcome 
the fault. Drawing attention to a sin tends generally 
to intensify it, hence, we should always aim to reform 
people by attracting them to virtue. This is done by 
painting virtue on their minds. We must follow out 
the principle upon which the *^Blesse<is" were uttered. 
"Blessed are the merciful," not cursed are the unmerci- 
ful. 

Many newspapers expend much of their efiergy in 
collecting news of all the robberies, murders and mis- 
doings in the community. Let them devote their time 
in finding and placing before the minds of their readers 
all the good actions of the people, and gradually there 
will be more good to record and consequently less of 
the evil. Some of the Philadelphia dailies are now 
giving space to the doings of the public schools. Let 
the educational movements of the world be presented 
properly to the people and they will not only become 
greatly interested but highly benefited. 
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Parents should devote much of their energy to 
discovering and vividly picturing in the minds of their 
children, good things for them to do. Instead of tell- 
ing them not to speak while others are talking, de- 
scribe to them in an impressive and attractive manner 
the beauty of being a good listener. Instead of punish- 
ing them for lying, by kindly approval and apprecia- 
tion reward them for truthfulness. Instead of suspect- 
ing them of evil, think only good of them. People 
tend to become what we think them to be. Youth is 
the formative period when nothing but positive im- 
pressions for good should find lodgment on the brain. 
Formation here will obviate the necessity of reforma- 
tion later. We are all so negative in our training and 
habits of thought that it is difficult to change to the 
other side. We are rich in "don't do that's" and poor 
in conceptions of what ought to be done. 

Teachers in all sorts of schools would have a much 
easier task in discipline if they put into operation the 
law of positive thought of good respecting those under 
their charge. To think good thoughts of the boy who 
may have been previously difficult to manage will have 
an amazing influence on him for good. He will him- 
self be surprised at the possession of virtues he never 
before thought of, and he will take pride in surprising 
the teacher also. Many of the good things done in the 
school will have their birth in the teacher's thought. 
Moreover, sending out the thoughts of all in the line of 
good will have direct benefit upon their mental develop- 
ment. Negative thought arrests growth. The boy 
whose mind is fixed on good things will get vastly 
moire out of daily lessons, and all his knowledge will 
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thus be associated in his mind with the good. Educa- 
tion is sometimes said to make refined rascals. This will 
not be true of the boy whose book knowledge is plant- 
ed in his mind in the company of good thoughts. 

The individual, the home, the school, the church, 
and the government should be positive in all their in- 
fluences. Civilization would move on more rapidly, as 
definite pathways into new fields of virtue would be 
opened up. If policemen, constables, law courts, jails 
and penitentiaries are necessary they should, at least, be 
kept as much as possible out of public notice. All the 
people should be surrounded with good influences to 
such a degree as to fill their minds and hearts with 
images and emotions of the true, the beautiful, and the 
good and thus leave no room for sin. ^^Finally^ breth- 
ren^ whatsoever things are true^ whatsoever things are 
honesty whatsoever things are just^ whatsoever things 
are pure^ whatsoever things are lovely^ whatsoever 
things are of good report,' if there be any mrtue^ and if 
there be any praise^ think on these things?^ 
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LIBERTY. 

THERE is in every one a life seeking for expression. 
We do not see each other. All we see are the 
external symbols of manifestation, body, voice, action, 
language, but these are not the man. The man is 
within and invisible. It is the purpose of true educa- 
tion to expand and liberate the inner-man. 

Go into the cornfield a few weeks after the com 
has been planted and you will find some spot where 
the little green leaves have failed to appear above the 
ground. Scrape the soil away and you will discover a 
little flat stone and under it a tiny crooked sprout that 
came out from a grain of corn that had been planted 
there. In its efforts to grow it struck the stone and 
became twisted out of its natural shape. The inner 
life of man in its effort to expand and grow, frequently 
strikes obstacles preventing its growth and causing 
deformity. 

We ought to be greater than we are, but obstruc- 
tions interfere with the manifestation of what power 
we have. For example, we do not do our own think- 
ing. A certain man is a republican. If the facts were 
known he is a republican because his father was. He 
has flat stones on his political ideas. Another is a 
Baptist, or Methodist for similar reasons, others are 
prejudiced in favor of the country they belong to or 
the race from which they sprung. Prejudices are flat 
stones arresting mental growth. 
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The school should give liberty. Teachers should 
not be dogmatic. Jesus Christ came to destroy dog- 
matic, arbitrary authority. " Ye shall know the truth 
and the truth shall make you free." Ignorance is the 
great flat stone. Let us open our minds to the truth 
from any source. Let us be broad minded. To be a 
mere partisan is narrow. To be a mere American 
Citizen is broader but still narrow. To be a country- 
man of the whole world is yet better and to belong to 
the Kingdom of God which is infinite in all directions 
is to rest at the center of perfect liberty. 
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EXPRESSION. 

AlyL is the expression of God and everything apart 
from Him is a language. This is a world of 
symbols of which we are the chief. One purpose of 
life is to find the reality back of symbols and words. 
We should be discoverers of truth to the end that we 
may grow thereby. 

For reasons which we cannot now state, we are in 
constant danger of stopping with the symbol, of 
becoming fascinated with it and tarrying there as 
though it were a thing in itself important But if the 
symbol is beautiful, our logic should lead us to the 
reality, as being much more beautiful. " What is 
more lovely than the expression of a little child," we 
frequently say, but the child is more lovely than its 
expression. Its expression is a transient spark of 
light, but the child is eternal and will be throwing out 
flashes of inner fire forever. " How sweet are 
the flowers ! " meaning what we see of them. But the 
love of which they speak in such suggestive, tender 
fashion is divinely sweeter. The sky at night with its 
trembling stars — no words can describe these mere 
symbols of God ; but what shall we say of the spirit 
that prompted, of the mind that conceived^ of the power 
that made them and hung them above us for our 
nightly education and inspiration? We are not to 
study, in themselves and for their own sakes the activ- 
ities and expressions of the child, the colors, forms and 
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odors of the rose, the motions and laws of the stars, 
but through these temporary expressions we are to dis" 
caver God. He is the end of education. 

In a normal condition the mind seeks God ; but, 
for the time, we have become word-blind, form, color, 
sound, odor and taste blind, and study language. We 
have the disease of symbolism and are therefore weak. 
We sit at the table lost in admiration of the menu^ 
forgetting to order our dinner. We stand outside con- 
templating the show billsy but do not step within. Man 
was born ^ze//«-sighted, with a vision for truth as well 
as for its manifestation. And before the child is edu- 
cated (?) it sees double. It has only recently come 
from within the veil, from the Holy of Holies, and 
inquires of all around him after his Father. He is 
conscious of the outward manifestation and has also 
another vision which extends to the Godhead. 

This loss of inner sight is seen everywhere. It is 
manifest in the reports we make to each other of what 
we see. Note such expressions as " Mr. B. has a fine 
literary style," " Mr. A. is a great orator," "Miss B. 
makes beautiful gestures." And also the following : "A 
Man of Culture," " Dramatic Elocution," "Teacher of 
Elocution," " College of Oratory," " School of Expres- 
sion." These refer to formy not substance, and are the 
report of the first, external vision, not of second, 
inner sight. What wonder that the average layman 
in educational matters obtains no other conception of a 
teacher of oratory than as a person who is a specialist 
in gestures^ tones and attitudes — ^signs and shadows, 
and who knows little besides ; or of a teacher of liter- 
ary composition than one who deals only in sentence 
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formSy capital letters and punctuation. In fact, why 
should he have any other conception of many teachers 
than of persons who build scaflFolds, make and explain 
rules, traffic in non-symbolic, detached facts, juggle 
in mathematical tricks, dissect language, hold clinics 
over the body of immortal poetry and who have 
little second sight by which alone truth may be 
discerned. 

But what do we mean by expression ? The word 
" Florist" on a show window tells me a living man 
within^ sells flowers. The word ** Needles" on a paste- 
board box tells me that little articles of pointed steel 
are inside. The word " Sugar" on the head of a barrel 
says that a certain sweet food is within. These words 
are lahels^ merely, of a reality. They are also arbi- 
trary labels, for if a foreigner entirely unfamiliar with 
our language were to arrive here and pass a dozen 
stores on whose windows he saw the word ** Ginger- 
bread," and were to pass inside and find only lilies for 
sale, if not corrected, he would ever afterwards, when 
he desired lilies, ask for gingerbread. All the words 
man uses are labels of something inside his skull. 
Not only his words, but his tones and his body, arm 
and face motions are also labels, and by the law of 
association these tell us what is within. 

Shall we be students of labels and signs and wither 
and decay ^ or of realities a?td luxuriantly grow ? 
There are before us these two courses. Why do we 
speak thus? Why do we deprecate all worship of 
form in life and education as well as in religion? 
Why did our Saviour insist so vehemently and contin- 
uously upon attention to the eternal and permanent 
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rather than to the symbolical and transient ? For the 
absolute and all important reason that the mind and 
souly like the body of man^ live and grow by nourish- 
ment and there is food for them, not in signs y shams nor 
shadows^ but only in the truth. Education, human de- 
velopment, mental power and spiritual growth are all 
problems, therefore, of food, assimilation and nourish- 
ment. Is a method of teaching good or bad ? Determine 
how much nourishment the mind of the student receives 
as a result of the teaching, and you have measured the 
value of the method. In the disease of symbolism the 
mind feeds on husks. It has lost the power of atten- 
Hon to truth and wanders about in a wilderness of 
words. Among all the bad effects of the attempts to 
teach expression in literature, art, oratory and elocu- 
tion, this shifting of the attention from the truth lies at 
the center and is the source of all. It starves the 
mind by turning its attention from the source of 
nourishment and fixing it upon words, tones, gestures 
and forms of expression. That the efibrt to teach 
expression attempts the impossible, undesirable and 
unnecessary, wastes the student's time and energy, 
weakens and tends to destroy his power as a writer, 
reader or speaker, and renders him ridiculous, unnatural 
and unhuman — these are small injuries in comparison 
to loss of ability to think y feel and will. The source of 
power in expression is in the mindy in nourishment and 
growthy and the teaching of oratory as well as of all 
other forms of human manifestation must concern itself 
not in mechanically training the external expression, 
but in developing the internal power. It is a question 
»of educatioHy not of technique. 
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Reformers commit the same error in dealing with 
disease instead of its cause. All reforms center in one, 
the reform of education. In the human brain will be 
found the source of all evils. The evils we think we 
see about us are not the evils but only the outward 
expression of the real evil in the human mind. 

Human progress has been delayed greatly not 
because of indifference or lack of effort, but because 
the effort was not made at the right pUice. Teachers 
of elocution have been justly criticised for the absurd 
results of their conscientious but unscientific instruc- 
tion, but they are not the only human teachers who 
have made essentially the same mistake. Let us all 
then look into this matter. Preachers and teachers, 
writers and musicians, schools and colleges, reformers 
and legislators, let us all lay the axe to the root of the 
tree. 
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''I KNOW IT BUT CANNOT TELL IT/' 

A MENTAL DIAGNOSIS. 

THOSE earnest souls traveling through the world to- 
day who would not only make a comfortable 
journey for themselves but put the course in an im- 
proved condition for all who follow in the ages to come 
should focus their thought and energy at two points. 
First, they should relieve the human mind of all error, 
and secondly, grow in the place of error as much truth 
as possible. It was said of a certain person that he 
knew a great deal, but the diflBculty was that so much 
of what he knew was not true. So much that we 
think we know about our own minds is not true. A 
little thought will show us that this accumulation of 
wrong notions is natural enough, for is not mind study 
one of the most difficult of all lines of investigation? 
If there were nothing more to learn in the medical 
profession than the right prescription for certain diseases 
the course of study in schools of medicine might be 
considerably shortened. Reaching a correct conclu- 
sion as to the condition and needs of a sick human 
body requires wide knowledge, sympathetic insight and 
a balanced judgment. What shall we say as to the re- 
quirements necessary for arriving at the facts regarding 
the complex conditions and activities of the human 
brain and mind, that part of man which has puzzled 
the wisest of the race since man first began self-study? 
Is it any wonder that when a school-boy assumes to 
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form a judgment regarding his mind lie should make 
mistakes? There he stands at the blackboard. He is 
unable to explain clearly the problem he is endeavor- 
ing to solve. He stops in his efibrt in this direction 
and will make an effort at the solution of a problem 
infinitely more difficult. He is going to explain why 
he cannot explain. And this is his solution of this 
deep problem of psychology, "I know it but cannot 
tell it. It is not because I do not understand this ques- 
tion that I cannot explain it, but because I am not gifted 
ivith the power of expression?^ The teacher took this 
reply as a fact of science. At any rate, it is widely, if 
not almost universally, accepted as true. 

A preacher says he is filled with the sublimest 
emotions possible to man, but he has not those powers 
of expression essential to the manifestation of these 
emotions. Authors, artists have frequently expressed 
a similar view. The result is that many people think 
education consists of two things, understanding all 
about solving a problem and then learning how to 
solve it; knowing all about farming and learning how 
to farm; understanding all about history, geography, 
science in general and then learning how to tell what 
is known. According to this view we must get knowl- 
edge and then learn how to express it. This view on 
the whole as thus stated is false. No one error in 
education has been productive of greater harm to the 
individual. Thus looking at it he was led to a wrong 
and very harmful course of action. The young author 
realized that for some reason he could not produce a 
great manuscript and concluded it was because he had 
not power of expression. He then proceeded to study 
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expression with the result that so far as he did so he 
only became weaker as a writer. The speaker is told 
that hismanner is not pleasant, language obscure, voice 
disagreeable and action awkward and that he should 
seek help from a specialist in manner. Now if the 
man is but a specialist in manner the issue will be 
disastrous, always. An amateur singer is criticised 
for lack of expression and faulty tone-placing. She 
goes to a teacher who attempts to correct these by deal- 
ing with the faults directly, and here again the eflFect is 
mechanical and unnatural. Changing the external 
form does not of itself increase power. There are few 
speakers, writers singers, actors, who are perfectly 
natural, and many people have about concluded that 
naturalness is not a quality to be expected in these lines, 
assuming it to be almost impossible of attainment. 
Unnaturalness is due to unscientific diagnosis. The 
disease was not rooted in expression but in the mind. 
Attempting to apply a remedy to the expression re- 
sulted only in sowing the seeds of an additional disease 
in the brain and soul and there are now two difficulties 
instead of one. Before, there was one weakness, imper- 
fect conception, and to this there is now added un- 
naturalness, which, to a degree, prevents the expression 
of what thought there is. 

There is a wrong fundamental assumption which 
is responsible for these errors and their consequences. 
It is that knowledge, as it exists in the human mind, is 
an absolute thing, that the mind either knows a fact or 
it does not know it, and that there are no middle con- 
ditions between knowing and not knowing. A man 
has knowledge of a line of truth. He assumes that 
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his mental grasp is precisely as clear as any man's 
knowledge can be and attempts to express it, but with 
very unsatisfactory results. He therefore reasons that 
inasmuch as his thought is perfect the fault must be 
with his expression. The writer of this article has had 
many years' experience, but in all this time he has met 
few people who traced their weakness in writing or 
speaking to the proper source. In substance the con- 
clusion was almost universal, "I know it but cannot tell 
it" 

What are the facts? They are as follows: Truth, 
knowledge, emotion, are not absolute but relative. A 
thousand people may know a certain thing and no two 
of them know it with equal clearness and fullness. 
Their knowledge may represent just one thousand dif- 
ferent degrees of knowing, and if they were to express 
this knowledge in a speech, for instance, we should 
have just one thousand diflFerent degrees of oratorical 
eflFect All seeming defects in expression are not defects 
of expression but of conception or thought. All those 
so-called "errors in expression" which the elocutionists 
of the world have pointed out and attempted to correct 
by more or less external means were merely the truth- 
ful, outward symbolization of internal errors and limita- 
tions of thought and feeling and here is where their 
remedy should have been directed. Expression is always 
perfect, so perfect, so obedient, so true to its task in 
portraying the internal condition of the soul that when 
there is the slightest internal defect the expression 
shows it. No man since the race existed ever made a 
mistake in expression. The mistake, which was always 
back of the expression, was only exhibited in the ex- 
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pression. Expression is always perfect; thought and 
emotion, never — that is, there is no limit to the growth 
of thought and emotional power. 

Every individual at the moment of speech ex- 
presses what is at thai moment in his mind. He can- 
not by any possibility do otherwise. If his thought is 
obscure this obscurity will be evident in his language, 
his expression will make this known. If his attention 
at the moment of utterance is centered on himself or 
if he nervously think of his hearer or audience and of 
the impression he would make upon them all, this will 
instantly appear in his expression. Likewise, should 
he be thinking of his voice, or gesture, or posture, he 
will express voice, gesture or posture. The manner of 
expression is as sensitive as the plate in a photographers 
camera. When you sit for a picture every peculiarity 
about your external appearance will appear in the 
picture. And so every condition of your thought and 
feeling when you speak is at once shown in the manner 
of expression. If you desire a sweet looking photo- 
graph you must have a sweet expression when the 
camera snaps you. Likewise, whatever is desired in 
expression you must have within you at the moment of 
expression. Human expression is one of the most 
subtle, sensitive and instantaneous actions known. 
And being always a perfect representation of the mind's 
condition and doings we may now relieve ourselves of 
the responsibility of all study of expression^ and devote 
our time to human development. Develop ourselves 
and express ourselves should be our motto. Let 
truth in and out again at once. This is the law of 
growth. 
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If all the thought which has been spent upon ex- 
pression, and upon the worse than useless eflForts at 
teaching expression, had been devoted to discovering 
the laws of human development, civilization would be 
further advanced. Here at this point is to be made all 
those marvelous discoveries of the laws of mental 
growth and mental action and of the laws governing the 
operation of minds upon one another, essential to the 
gradual working of that most fundamental of all re- 
forms, and which includes all other reforms, — ^human 
evolution. 

There is but one remedy for all ineflFective artists 
of any kind and that is thought evolution. Barring 
disease of vocal organs all voice defects are but reflec- 
tions and manifestations of undeveloped thought. Men 
do not readily accept this conclusion, detecting in it a 
supposed uncomplimentary insinuation; but those who 
are led to this important fundamental fact at once begin 
to grow in power, whether they be musicians, artists, 
writers, speakers, teachers, or men and women of busi- 
ness. 
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ORATORY UNIVERSAL. 

A DRY-GOODS counter is covered with many pat- 
terns of silk. You think you need a dress and 
are looking around in the diflFerent stores. You have 
been to several, but for some reason didn*t buy. There 
is nothing here very diflFerent from what you have seen 
before, and you have decided to give it up for the day. 
You half turn to go, when a voice from a saleslady 
strikes your ear. You look in her direction, and a 
pair of eyes meets yours. You sit down. You are 
examining a piece of goods. You are entertained, 
fascinated. By the goods? Partly. A few minutes 
later you have ordered a dress. And you buy your 
next silk dress from — this orator — and send your 
friends there. 

A physician sits by the bedside of a dear old 
grandmother. He is talking to her about her ailment, 
but mostly about other things which interest her. She 
has taken no medicine, and feels sure it must be very 
foolish, but for some reason she feels better. Leaving 
some medicine, he rises to go. The look of disap- 
pointment on her face and the returning smile as he 
promises to come again in the afternoon convince him, 
wise man that he is, that he has done her good. So it 
was all day ; wherever this orator-physician went he 
gave himself to the sick children and to fathers and 
mothers. And if these people should formulate their 
feeling they would say that it is as important that a 
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doctor possess the power of oratory and deeply influence 
mind and heart as to understand the science of medi- 
cine and prescribe for the body. 

The parched grass over the entire hill is worn oft 
and the charging army has pulverized the ground 
to a fine dust. The general in command, sitting 
on his horse after a final unsuccessful charge, is sur- 
rounded by his subordinate officers, who are earnestly 
advising abandonment of the field and retreat, it being 
their belief that in the last charge the army had reached 
the utmost limit of its power. The red sun has half 
disappeared below the western hills and the gloom and 
leaden depression of defeat are settling on every heart. 
The destiny of a republic is at stake and will be decided 
in a few moments. When the last officer had spoken, 
the commander, who had listened with thoughtfiil 
attention and intense emotion, raised his head and sat 
upright. His whole aspect is changing. An over- 
powering inspiration is taking possession of him. All 
over the land, in imagination, he sees anxious fathers 
and mothers waiting for the news of this day*s battle. 
Shall the telegraph send the awful word, defeat? 
No ! Quick as a lightning flash he draws his sword, 
points toward the enemy, and orders a charge to vic- 
tory. Spurring his horse, he flies down in front of the 
army and calls but three words : " Country ! Charge ! 
Victory!" His appearance is the embodiment of 
inspiration, and in a moment it was a new army. 
His spirit had entered every soldier heart. Every man 
is now two men, possessed with superhuman energy. 
With a nervous intensity of suppressed enthusiasm 
manifested in the irresistible momentum of an awful 
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charge, they move upon the enemy. There was a 
terrible but brief struggle, and the day was saved by the 
power of an orator-general. 

There is a country of a hundred million people. 
Conflicting interests have arrayed one section against 
another. A great meeting of delegates from one of 
the sections is deliberating upon the advisability of 
declaring war, in favor of which there is a strong senti- 
ment. The problem is argued pro and con. Had not 
government been conducted in the interests of one sec- 
tion, politically, commercially and financially? Had 
not every peaceful solution been attempted, and does 
anything remain but the tragic remedy ? When the 
day for the vote had arrived the feeling was overwhelm- 
ingly for war. The delegates are in their seats. There 
is a pause. All are quivering in nervous suspense. 
The atmosphere seems charged with the intensity of 
the moment ; and when it seemed the building would 
burst from the pent-up excitement, a man was seen to 
quietly and slowly rise from his seat He walks up the 
aisle and ascends the platform. For a moment he 
stands silent. Not a rustle is heard nor a breath drawn. 
He begins. They lean forward. What is he saying? 
How can he dare it ? The slightest mis-step and they 
will annihilate him. He is picturing the blessings of 
peace. In spite of themselves they listen — are inter- 
ested. Gradually he leads them to higher ground. 
The destiny of a nation and the progress of the world 
are in the balance, all depending on the power of one 
man. But he is a warrior and is fighting one of the 
momentous battles of history. The decisive moment 
is approaching. He summons all the energy of body, 
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mind and soul. He seems to grow larger. In a 
trance of self-forgetfulness they are listening to the 
soothing music of love and good-will. They see their 
homes, wives and children — then other homes like 
theirs. A pause. Tears. A vote. A united coun- 
try. 

By the roadside there is a brick school-house. 
Inside is a noise of many little feet. It is recess. The 
door is opened and two smiling little girls come out, 
and at every two or three steps partly stop and look 
back. A young woman stands in the doorway, and 
crowding round her are a dozen or more boys and girls. 
She makes a proposition which they were waiting for 
and instantly they scamper oflF into the yard to play, she 
following them. They play. She watches them and 
they watch her. Not a child does anything without 
looking for her inspiring expression of approval and 
appreciation. Why has their play a double pleasure, 
and why do they receive a double benefit from it while 
she stands among them ? She says nothing — and yet 
it is oratory, notwithstanding. School is called. 
Geography class. Watch their faces. Compare their 
expression now and on the playground. They seem as 
happy now as then. She was there and she is here, 
that's all there is to it. Arithmetic. Surely now we 
shall see boys and girls drag their reluctant feet to the 
blackboard. If we think so we shall be disappointed. 
She is arithmetic. She is the embodiment of all that 
these fortunate little ones are ever to do in school or on 
the playground. You see there were love affairs there 
and a whole lot of weddings — soul marriages. To- 
day, a new scholar, and there will be an engagement 
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before night. And, sure enough, on the way home 
that evening a little girl and her teacher were married 
— and oratory performed the ceremony. There were 
no divorces that winter nor in after years. In all the 
tests of life these grown children realized a double 
strength in the consciousness that her personality was 
with them and in them. As they look back now they 
see that it was not what they learned but the life they 
entered upon that has been the permanent and un- 
speakable gain. That it was not what the books gave 
them, but what she gave, for she gave herself^ and this 
is oratory. 

It must now be clear that the power of oratory is 
of universal application^ and that it manifests itself 
wherever there is human speech, and even when the 
lips are dumb. " But, it is asked, can one's power in 
anyone of these directions be increased?" // can be 
very greatly increased^ not by mechanical training but 
only by the law of growth. The growth of the power of 
oratory depends on the enlargement of the imaging 
faculty^ upon the intensifying and multiplicaiion of the 
human emotions and upon the strengthening of the 
reasoning power ^ and these fundamental faculties of the 
mind are capable of almost unlimited development. 
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A LAW OF PERSUASION. 

EVERY individual the orator meets, presents a privi- 
lege for the exercise of his power; every assembly 
he enters, yearns for his inspiration and guidance. In 
his absence, society stagnates, religion languishes, re- 
forms hesitate; the hand of benevolence drops, the 
voice of sympathy hardens, governments tremble in 
uncertainty, and civilization wavers. This power of 
truth-incarnation will lead you sympathetically to the 
bedside of the sick, and inspire you with such thoughts 
and emotions as will enable you to meet the possibilities 
of this exacting situation. It will endow you with 
wisdom and power to impel to the highest purposes 
thousands of otherwise uncertain apathetic people. It 
will serve you in every detail of professional or busi- 
ness life, transforming unfruitfiil drudgery into spon- 
taneous success. It will seize the artist's brush, guid- 
ing it in reproducing and idealizing the eflfects of 
nature. It will inspire the musical composer to ex- 
press the deepest and highest emotions of the race, or 
to suggest those complex feelings which a more highly- 
developed people than have yet existed may be sup- 
posed to experience. Without this power, of which 
oratory is but one form of expression there would have 
been no poetry, no literature, sculpture, art, and no 
sublime achievement in history. Ye toiling multitudes, 
from millionaire to laborer, from artist to artisan, 
possess yourselves to a higher degree of the mental 
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forces which produce what has been narrowly called 
oratory, and there will come to you the realization of 
every souPs struggle to project itself into other lives, 
there to influence and uplift, to make people better, 
happier and more useftd, the feilure to attain which 
makes us exclaim, "What signifies our work and our 
wealth, if mankind is no better because we lived!" 
The orator is the leader of men, not by inheritance or 
election, but by virtue of inherent power. He is self- 
crowned, not with gold or glittering stones, but by the 
wooed benedictions of his fellowmen. He is the king 
of the race. His dominion is limited to no country, 
his subjects to no class, age, or degree of culture. 

If every individual the orator meets, and every 
body of men with which he mingles, presents an oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of his divine power, let us in- 
quire as to what are the first essentials in putting this 
power into operation. What are the laws of its activity, 
for certainly, as we are beginning slowly to see that all 
things of God's making are subject to unalterable law, 
oratory can be no exception. 

The discovery of divine law moves in the vanguard 
of civilization. From ignorant simplicity of life and 
haphazard experiment we are slowly advancing toward 
wider knowledge, a more complex existence, and a 
more extended reign of law. We are constantly dis- 
covering new laws, seeing more clearly their universal 
application, and utilizing them more and more in all 
our operations. We now understand that every event 
is the expression of laws absolutely definite^ and that 
one achievement is more nearly perfect than another 
because more of the laws applicable to the case were 
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permitted to operate. In an ideal performance all the 
laws applicable are active. Man does not apply laws, 
they apply themselves. In human society man arranges 
the conditions so as to permit the laws to work. 
Formerly, the farmer, not knowing the laws of growth 
nor the conditions essential to their activity, did his 
work in a blind way. He is now beginning conscious- 
ly to arrange his conditions in conformity to the 
demands of law. Formerly, success was the result of 
unconscious conformity to law ; failure was caused by 
unconscious non-conformity. The brighter day of con- 
scious conformity is dawning. 

Oratory is the product of various laws. Man has* 
merely to organize the conditions for their operation 
(To organize conditions power and knowledge are essen- 
tial. These it is the function of a school of oratory 
to give.) All the great speeches and sermons of his- 
tory were the result largely of conditions accidentally 
arranged in conformity to the demands of these laws. 
Not realizing that his success was the eflFect of abso- 
lutely definite laws operating through ideal conditions^ 
and not perceiving that the same or similar conditions 
would forever give similar results, when he met imper- 
fect conditions he was helpless and hopeless. But the 
orator of to-day, in company with men in all lines of 
action, is emerging from this condition of unscientific 
experiment and the despair of ignorance. He recog- 
nizes, in a general way at least, that he, too, is under 
the sway of law, and he is filled with the sublime hope 
that in a thorough knowledge of these laws and of the 
conditions essential to their activity is to be found the 
realization of all his glorious dreams. There are 
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wheels in a watch which may be taken out without 
interfering with its time-keeping quality ; and there 
are others which, if removed, would render it, as a 
time-keeper, entirely useless. In pursuing this inves- 
tigation it is well to know at the start that there are 
some things which are pretty good for a speaker to do 
and others which he must do. There are non-essen- 
tials and essentials, absolute laws and things incidental. 
We are to seek for those laws of oratory without whose 
operation public speech is absolutely valueless, 

A rose is the result of conditions through which 
certain laws operate to produce it. The purpose to be 
accomplished by a speech is likewise an effect produced 
in a similar way. A perfect flower appears when the con- 
ditions of its planting and growth are such as to make 
possible the free play of those causes which the Creator 
designed for the production of a flower. Attention is 
now directed to the conditions relating to the soil. 
The soil must be right as to temperature, quality, mois- 
ture, atmosphere, and light. Any imperfection here, 
anything which interferes with the quantity of heat, 
light, moisture, etc., will injure the flower. In a 
somewhat similar way the audience, the soil in which 
the speech is to grow, must be in right condition, or 
an ideal speech is impossible. The atuiience must 
be in harmony with the speaker and with one another. 
Let a number of musicians play together, each 
with his instrument tuned to a different pitch ; no 
one would think of calling the result music. Suppose 
a vocal soloist were to attempt to sing with this orches- 
tra thus out of harmony accompanying her, the effect 
is easily imagined. The soloist and each player could. 
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in a sense, go through with their parts, playing and 
singing the notes and saying the words mechanically, 
but there would be no music. The instruments do not 
vibrate together. The sound vibrations from one 
instrument meet those in the air from the other 
instruments and from the singer, where, instead of 
harmonizing and greatly reinforcing one another and 
entering the brain of the hearer in one grand united 
volume of enchanting, stimulating melody, they mutu- 
ally batter each other to pieces, almost shattering one's 
nervous system by their horrible discord. Were all in . 
perfect harmony the vocalist would be able to sing 
better than would be possible alone. The volume of 
vibratio7i from the orchestra would arouse her brain 
and nerves to full activity and unity ^ and these acting 
on the voice would give greater stimulation and 
pleasure to the listener. 

The audience is a vibrating body — ^an orchestra — 
which is to accompany the speaker, and either vastly 
aid him or destroy him. To render his speech a high 
pleasure and benefit to all, the nerves^ the brahis and 
souls of the people must chords be in sympathy^ vibrate 
in unison^ and send out to the speaker a powerful 
volume of inspiration. It is the divine law, and no 
great speech was ever made or ever will be made with- 
out it To be sure, without this condition men do go 
through the motions of a speech, emitting tones and 
making gestures, but they accomplish nothing except 
to wear themselves out, depress and tire the audience, 
and belittle the truth. We have no more justification 
in calling this oratory, than a jumble of disagreeable 
noises music. 
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This unity or harmony of vibration in the audi- 
ence is attention, interest, feeling. When they give 
close attention, are deeply interested and sympathetic, 
their nerves are vibrating in harmony with those of the 
speaker. An audience may be out of harmony simply 
because the individuals composing it are thinking of 
different things, or they may be thinking of the same 
thing and have no interest in it, or even be antagon- 
istic to it When, therefore, a speaker begins his speech 
proper, in order that he may receive that inspiration 
and co-operation essential to the Hrth^ life^ growth and 
fruitage of the speech^ the audience must give atten- 
tion to the same thing, be interested intellectually in 
it and experience toward it a feeling of sympathy. 

A number of instruments may be tuned together, 
but on so low a key or pitch, at so low a tension that, 
while they harmonize and produce music, the vibra- 
tions sent forth are weak and give a small degree of 
stimulation to the nerves and mind of the hearer, pro- 
ducing only a slight sensation of musical pleasure. 
Likewise an audience may be in harmony, be thinking 
of the same thing, but have only an indiflFerent interest 
in it, and experience no strong feeling of sympathy for 
the subject in discussion. They are vibrating slowly^ 
at a law pitch and sluggishly^ and consequently the 
speaker receives no adequate stimulus or reinforcement, 
and the result is a correspondingly weak speech. The 
conditions for a great speech involve not only harmon- 
ious vibration^ attention, interest, and sympathy, but 
wrapt attention, intense interest, and a high pitch of 
emotional vibration. The speech will increase in power 
corresponding to the increase in intensity of the har- 
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monious vibrations of the audience. History furnishes 
occasional examples of great oratory, and the observer 
will notice that these conditions, attention, interest, 
and sympathy, were always present There was always 
a question of absorbing general interest accompanied 
by great emotional excitement Webster says, " A 
great speech is produced by the man, the subject, and 
the occasion." His "occasion" is another name for 
what we are here discussing. As there have been rel- 
atively few such occasions with the right man to res- 
pond to them, so there have been relatively few great 
speeches compared to the number of eflforts made. 

Shall this be the history of the future? If we 
move on in the same lines as in the past, history will 
repeat itself and there will be in the future no more 
frequent exhibitions of the power of oratory than there 
have been in the past. But the future holds a brighter 
hope. Not as in the past, will the orator be dependent 
on these accidental^ ready-made conditions of high emo- 
tional tension. This conjunction of the man, subject, 
and occasion will be vastly more frequent, for the orator 
of the future will be so master of the laws of the brain 
and mind^ that when the condition is wanting^ he wUl set 
forces in operation which will supply it. He will make 
conditions. If an audience is not at first disposed to 
give attention, the speaker, who is master of the situa- 
tion, will know how to so present his thought as to gam 
attention. If the subject be one in which they have 
not previously been interested, he will so adapt it to 
their minds and circumstances as to create interest, and 
from this he will arouse them to a high degree of sym- 
pathy. "But what if there be no great questions to 
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deal with?" We reply that such a time will never 
come. There are always serious problems awaiting 
decision, though they may not have reached the atten- 
tion of the general public. Here is one of the central 
functions of the orator. He is to arouse the people to 
ih^ fullest realization of these questions, that they may 
be disposed of in proper time and in the right way, not 
allowing them to smoulder until the country is sud- 
denly overwhelmed by a conflagration of uncontrolled 
passion with its unnecessary destruction. If the accom- 
plishment of this function of the orator seem difficult, 
let it be understood that work in harmony with law and 
by means of law is easy. 

The engineer does not run his locomotive ; steam 
does it. He would find it difficult were he ignorantly 
to attempt to do the work of steam. Speakers fre- 
quently make such a blunder. Ideal oratory is effort-- 
less. The speaker does not deliver the speech any 
more than the engineer runs the engine. The audi- 
ence does not deliver it // is the spontaneous effect of 
forces acting upon speaker and audience. Let us rather 
say, the speech delivers the speaker and the audience^ 
and be nearer the scientific facts. When conditions 
are perfect the audience and the speaker are a vibrat- 
ing unit set in motion by the irresistible power of 
thought and emotion impelling them onward. At the 
time, both are conscious of a power acting upon them, 
and that they are carried along by an irresistible momen- 
tum in a line of truth whose origin was God and whose 
destiny is the incarnation of itself in human life. 

To develop this power of grasping and sympathiz- 
ing with conditions, study, first, yourself and your moods. 
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and when you have seen the philosophy of your own 
feelings, and fully discovered yourself, you will largely 
know other people. When you know yourself, to a 
greater degree, you know an audience, for you do not 
know yourself nor others until you have watched both 
as members of a large assembly. 

God has appointed each man and woman of this 
republic a divine ruler, and they will fill their places in 
proportion to their possession of that power by which 
men rule. The orator is to reign in this country. Let 
the young of this nation open their arms and inherit their 
possessions. Seventy millions of people are waiting to 
be led. Here is the orator king's opportunity. But 
let him first correctly recognize the situation, and enter 
into full sympathy with it, not with part but with the 
whole people^ and he may lead, not in a revolution, but in 
a peaceful and sublime evolution. We must grow here 
a nation of giant leaders to pioneer the civilization of 
the world. Let all aspire to lift themselves above the 
struggling masses, that they, in turn, may draw others 
upward. Here is the opportunity and the function of 
the orator, to study and recognize the mood and the 
need of the individual, of the assembly, and of the age 
at large, in which he lives, and then to lift the people 
firom hopeless struggle to exhilarating victory, from 
sighing into joy, from despair to hope, from blind igno- 
rance and its train of tragic results to unchangeable 
law and its brood of blessings, from selfishness to 
service, slavery to liberty, decay to fulness of life. 
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INTERPRETATION OF LITERATURE* 

ELOCUTION. 

IT is possible to read aloud the words of the printed 
page in such a monotonous manner that while the 
listener may hear each word pronounced distinctly, he 
will nevertheless be unable to gather as much of the 
sense and spirit of the passage as if he had taken the 
book and read it quietly to himself Again, this same 
passage may be so read as to give the listener about as 
much and no more than he would have received by 
reading it himself And finally if it were read or 
recited as well as it is possible for the best reader to 
interpret it, the hearers would attain an intellectual 
grasps an emotional realization of the thought, and a 
persuasive impulse far beyond what they would have 
received from the printed words alone. 

The mere oral pronunciation of words that gives 
the hearer no more than he would have received by 
reading the passage himself is not interpreting litera- 
ture. When, however, the reader gives to the listener 
even to the slightest degree, something beyond what he 
could have obtained by reading it himself, to this extent 
there has been interpretation as the term is here em- 
ployed ; and if the reader enables the hearer to realize 
they^// significance of the printed words we have the 
ideal literary interpretation. 

Inasmuch as an ideal interpreter of literature thus 
gives an audience vastly more than they could receive 
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by reading the printed language for themselves, it fol- 
lows that printed words do not and cannot express the 
entire thought in all its relations and implications nor 
the emotion in its full intensity, and because of this ina- 
bility of printed language public reading becomes a 
necessity and a source of great benefit and enjoyment. 

In preparing a selection to be read in public the 
reader must first understand and realize what the Ian- 
guage of the author expresses and he must then obtain 
that residue of thought and emotion which the author 
could not symbolize in the book. Where does the 
reader obtain this residue and how? We reply in 
the same way that the author obtained it, by ob- 
servation^ personal experience^ imagincUion^ and associa- 
tion of ideas. The reader here becomes a partner 
with the author assisting him in giving a com- 
pleteness to his work impossible in any other way. To 
obtain a just conception of the reader's share of the 
work in this partnership operation we must subtract 
what the printed page gives the average audience from 
what the reader gives it Let us suppose the reader is 
to prepare the following passage: 

A woodman once lived with his family near a 
shallow stream which flowed between high banks and 
in the middle of which, opposite his house, was an 
island. A half a mile up the stream was a dam which 
supplied water for a saw mill a hundred yards below. 
One morning after the father had gone to the mill to 
work, leaving his wife in the back yard washing some 
little garments, their two little boys clambered down 
the bank and waded through the water to the island 
where they had spent many happy hours in play. About 
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the middle of the forenoon, from some unknown cause, 
the wall of the dam suddenly gave way, the water 
plunging through and nearly filling the banks of the 
stream. The father in the mill heard the noise and 
looking out saw what had happened. Immediately 
thinking of his boys he dashed out, hat and coat oflf, 
on an awful race down the creek to save their lives. 
The water after leaving the dam flowed rather slowly 
for some time and he was soon quite a distance ahead, 
but he knew that unless he gained very rapidly here, 
the descent being much greater further down, the water 
would overtake his boys before he could reach them. 
His wife suddenly looked up as the agonizing cries of 
her husband fell upon her ear. She rushed to the front 
yard. In quick succession she distinguished the words, 
"Get the boys!" The father was a few hundred yards 
from his home. The water had reached the rapid part 
of the stream but was some distance behind the man. 
The wife on hearing the words, though not knowing 
what was wrong, jumped down the bank and ran 
through the water, shrieking to the boys. Just as she 
reached the island they ran to her and, without utter- 
ing a word, she took one under each arm and started 
back as wildly as she came. When half way over she 
saw her husband dashing out from the edge of the 
woods and the water not twenty feet behind him. They 
met at the top of the bank, the father grasped wife and 
children in his arms and the water passed harmlessly by. 
The reader who would give an audience the full 
spirit of this passage must first understand the 
dictionary meaning of every word. He must of course 
know that "stream" refers to a large or small amount of 
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water passing through the land and that "sawmill" is 
the name of a machine for shaping various forms of 
lumber out of the logs. He must not only know the 
dictionary meaning of the words but there must be 
imaged on his mind a clear picture of that to which 
each word refers. One who has never seen a saw mill 
may learn from the dictionary the meaning of the word 
saw mill and form only the most vague conception or 
image of a saw mill. In fact it is possible to read the 
definition of the word and form no image whatever. 
The image of the mill on the brain of the man who 
works there day after day is very clear. The image on 
the mind of the reader should be equally clear. The 
matter of importance consists in the fact that the image 
must be vivid. It does not, in this case, matter in the 
least whether or not his picture be an exact photograph 
of this particular mill. So far as this point is concerned 
fifty readers might prepare this passage, all have equally 
definite images, interpret the passage equally well and 
no two possess images that would correspond. They 
would differ in size, shape, arrangement. Assuming 
now that not only the general dictionary meaning of 
each word is understood but that the particular things 
for which the words stand in this particular passage are 
vividly and definitely pictured on the reader's brain, 
before proceeding to the next point notice first what 
\.h!\s picturing involves. It includes first a picture of a 
forest, with a stream passing through it, an island, a 
house, and implied out-buildings, a yard, a dam of par- 
ticular width and depth, a saw mill at a definite spot, a 
man of special features, complexion, size; a woman, two 
boys. Secondly, the picturing includes images of the 
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adwities that occurred on this particular day. The 
mother's motions and actions as she washed, ran to the 
front yard, crossed the creek, took hold of the boys and 
recrossed the stream; the husband at work, in the mill, 
and all he did up to the meeting with wife and children; 
the dam breaking and the water in its movements 
down the creek; the children playing. 

But the most important part of the study is yet to 
come. Every one of these images should produce a 
certain group of feelings, and in fact the pictures even 
as they have been referred to would bring with them 
certain emotions. The sight of children playing, a 
woman washing clothes, a man running, a saw mill, 
a dam — ^merely seeing these things as isolated images 
without knowing anything further about the situation 
would produce, each in itself, certain feelings. But as 
we look further into the actual situation our interest or 
emotion increases. To see the water flow madly down- 
ward and image it sweeping over the island where are 
playing two happy boys, all unconscious of what was 
coming, calls forth more emotion. To know that the 
man in the mill is the father of the boys and to see the 
father run adds to our feeling. When we see the 
mother rush out, knowing something is wrong and not 
knowing what, and see her in all that afterwards takes 
place, our feeling is again intensified. And finally, 
when we see the happy termination our emotion has 
reached a climax. 

The reader who knew merely the dictionary mean- 
ing of the words would not give an average audience 
as much as they could get themselves. If he possessed 
all the images without entering very fully into the 
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emotional side of the occurrence he would give more 
than the hearer would obtain alone, but if he felt all the 
emotions we have so far suggested he could meet the 
demands of almost any audience. 

Would this even now be an ideal interpretation ? 
That is have we gone to the heart of the matter? 
Would the reader now be able to sympathize with the 
father, with the mother, with the children? Would 
his heart now vibrate in unison with all the emotions 
that surged through the father's soul? 

No. The reader has yet passed only within the 
outer circle of the lather's life and barely been touched 
with the emotions he experienced on this awful occa- 
sion. The same is true of the mother's life and exper- 
ience and that of the children. There are two sets of 
experiences which make up these lives. One set is 
common to the lives of all fathers^ mothers^ children^ 
husbands^ wives. The other includes those experiences 
which no other family has passed through. The pas- 
sage given narrates one of these latter experiences. 

This harrowing incident, however, is but one of 
a long series of events making up a life time covering 
perhaps thirty or forty years. We are interested only 
in those people of whom we know something ; and the 
more we know of them the greater our interest 
Should we read an incident in a newspaper such as 
the foregoing it would of course possess a certain inter- 
est, but if the father or mother should happen to be an 
acquaintance of ours it would aflfect us much more and 
if the father and mother were life long friends the 
emotional stimulation would be correspondingly greater. 
But the above is purely an imaginary accident. What 
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shall we do with it ? We must so prepare it that our 
minds will be in a condition similar to that of the one 
whose life-long acquaintance had passed through such 
an experience. Instead then of stopping with an 
impression of the one occurrence in the life of this 
family, in our minds, we should go back to their early 
lives and imagine their history, being with them at 
least during those important events which determined 
the course of their career. Is this all ? Does this now 
encompass all that is included in the condition of the 
reader's mind after he has prepared this passage ? It 
does not. Literary interpretation would yet fall short 
of its marvelous possibility did it go no further. The 
reader has yet studied but one or two lives and if this 
is all he has done his interpretation of these will be 
very superficial. How much of the great volume of 
human life is there in his soul back of these Uves and of 
this one occurrence ? It is the answer which he can 
make to this question which will determine the reserve 
force and the momentum in his reading of this inci- 
dent. How much does he realize of the general idea 
of father ? How many fathers has he known ? How 
deeply has he entered into their lives ? Has he in his 
nature emotions which will vibrate in sympathy to the 
father's love, anxiety, and hope for his children? Does 
he know, at all, the father's heart, his solicitude for his 
home ? Does his soul respond to the words husband, 
wife, child ? Does he know life ? Is he mentally 
where he can sympathize with life in general and take 
a broad view of it in all its relations ? This event is 
but a sample incident of this family and but typical 
of all families. 
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Therefore what ? This : the reader* s preparation 
before he begins to prepare this passage is vastly more 
important than the preparation of this particular pas- 
sage. Nay more / If his previous preparation is 
adequate the mere reading of this passage will be almost 
a sufficient preparation of it. If the reader does not 
have this previous development no amount of study of 
this passage will enable him to interpret it adequately. 
Only life can interpret life. Has the reader himself 
lived ? Have all phases of life organized themselves 
into his brain^ mind^ and soul ? 

This then is what interpretation of literature in- 
volves. The interpretation or reading can rise only as 
high as the reader. In fact, the reader is much more 
interpreting himself to the audience than he is the 
author of the lines he reads. Who will say now that 
this is superficial work ? Is there any line of human 
effort higher than this ? Is there any profession the 
preparation for which carries with it a more ideal 
education^ a more genuine culture^ a more organic 
development^ a broader mental outlook^ a more open 
spiritual attitude^ a higher conception of manhood^ a 
holier type of womanhood ? The making of the reader 
is the making of a man. 
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The Neff College of Personal 

Development 

For ORATORY. BLOCUTION, MUSIC, THE DRA/IA. 
PROPe5SIONAL AND BUSINESS LIFE. 'Ue^'Ue^ 

B| S a result of fifteen years of original analytical study and 
I^J investigation of the human brain and mind, giving a 
^^^ knowl^ge of their growth rarely if ever equalled, Neff 
\ College IS now a man-making institution, possessing a 
complete system of organic human development. The making of 
the Orator, Elocutionist, Musician, Actor, Professional or Business 
man is the making of the man—not a book-stuffed man, but a 
living, growing personality, with marvelously developed brain 
power, capable of mastering all circumstances. There is no forced, 
grinding study, generating a distaste for knowledge, but simply 
the natural, exhilarating activity of the mind in spontaneous, 
original observation, imagining, feeling and thinking — ^bringing to 
the student in every moment of school life the highest happiness, 
building up the nervous system and general health and increasing 
his native talent many times beyond what would be possible by 
the ordinaiY methods of cramming and unscientific study. The 
course revolutionizes character, idealizes life, quadruples any one's 
brain power, transforms the soul-destroying struggle for existence 
into a brain-buildine, soul-expanding process, making all of life 
what it was designed to be, a means of growing man toward God. 
This course of human development accomplishes what the 
ordinary arts course in college aims to accomplish and may 
therefore be taken instead of that, the student passing directly 
from Neff College to the professional school of^ medicine, law, 
dentistry, &c. 

Neff College of Oratory, Music, , In addition to being tiie 

Elocution and Dramatic Tmlnlng ^X^^lf""'^:"^:^^!^ 

this country, Neff College is also a professional school furnishing 
complete couraes in Oratory, Elocution, Music and Dramatic 
Training. ^ 

Neff College School of Much of the development work 

r^m^^m^^mmA^^^^ of^ thc profcssloual couraes in Oratory, 

Correspondence ^^^^ is beautifully adapted to home 

studv. We have a completed system of instruction by mail. 
Sena for circulara. 

For Catalogues and full information, address, 

THE NEFF COLLEQE, 

1414 Arch St., Philadelphia* 
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Opinions of Eminent Educators* 



JAMBS I«. HUGHES, Inspector of Schools, Toronto, Ont. 

I have had the fullest opportunity for observing the results produced by Dr. 
Neffand I know of no author nor educator who has so clear an understandiag 
of Oratory and Elocution and of the laws of teaching these subjects. 



RBV. RUSSBI«I« H. CONWBl«I«, D. D., Baptist Temple, 

Philsdelphia. 

Dr. Neff has discovered the right principles of teaching Oratory and 
Elocution. There can be nothing better. 



JAMBS MacAI^ISTBR. IX.D., President Drexel Institute, 

Philadelphia. 

Dr. Neff knows how to develop and train public speakers. 



THOS. M. BAI«LIBTT, Ph.D., Supt. of Schools, 
Springfield, Mass. 

The future will reveal nothing better than the principles of the Neff College 
of Oratory. 

Opinions of Students, 

A. H. GBUTING, Manager Gimbel's Shoe Department. 

PhiladelphU 

The principles have been of incalculable value to me. Thev have given 
me the power and confidence to influence that would have required twenty-five 
years of hard wotk and practice to reach. I regard my association with the 
Neff College of Oratory as one of the grandest privileges of my life. 



MISS I«UCY A. McGINN. Teacher and Reader, 
489 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 

I consider the Neff College of Oratory not only ideal in its professional 
lines but at the same time one of the greatest institutions for character build- 
ing. My heart is filled with reverence and appreciation for personal benefits 
and no words can express my gratitude. 



RBV. AI«BX. BSI«BR, Presbyterian Church, 
West Chester, Pa. 

This Institution has been a great boon to me. It has given preaching an 
interest and vitality I never dreamt of before. 



WII^I^IAM C. HKYER, Student I^citheran Theological Seminary, 

Mt. Airy. Philadelphia. 

The Neff College is my Ideal. My coarse there was the most judiciously 
spent time of my life. 



FREDERICK M. ROGERS, Attorney-at-I^w, 
Philadelphia 

My year in the College was the most profitable of my life. It has made a 
new man of me. 



MISS MARY SANDAI«I«, Galveston, Texas. 

The benefit to me was marvelous both professionally and as a woman. 
Here is to me the most wonderful feature of the college work, that the student's 
professional improvement* is a result of a corresponding development of char- 
acter, physical, mental, moral and spiritual. 



REV. F. B. EVERETT, Presbyterian Church, 
Trenton, N. J. 

One year ago I was on the verge of nervous prostration and general throat 
collapse. As a result of a short course in the College I am already greatly 
relieved physically and profited beyond all anticipation in mind and soul. 
Preaching, which was formerly dreaded and in danger of becoming a drudgery, 
is now a continual joy, both to myself and people. 



C. FI<ETCHER SOUDER, M D.» 

1607 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

Students leave Neff College not " book-stuffed," but men and women capa- 
ble of battling successfully with the world. 



MARION H. STETTLER, Student, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 

Comprehensive in its scope, universal in its application, unlimited in its 
power to develop, and irresistible in its influence is the course I have just taken. 



MISS M. GI«EN FILING. 
32 East Chapier Street, Germantown, Philadelphia. 

I went to Neff College from the terrible cramming of a public school, a 
nervous wreck and afraid to advance one original idea. The first year was 
spent in self-discovery. I began to realize that I could think and speak for my- 
self and this growing consciousness that I could think and feel for mysdf 
was a great joy to me. The second and third years I gained much more than 
the first year. To-day I am happy, independent and ambitious. I am learning 
how to live. 

REV. WM. HENRY SOWN, Rector Church of the Transfiguration, 
Woodland Avenue, Philadelphia. 

Your method of natural development is one of the greatest discoveries of 
the century. Its acceptance by the clergy and teachers of the world would 
mean the development of the greatest oratorical and teaching power ever wit' 
nessed by mankind. Its faithtul study for six months marks a new era in my 
ministerial life. 



RKV. WASHINGTON R. i^AIRD. First .Presbyterian Church, 

West Chester, Pa. 

My course there greatly increased my asefulness. Its teaching seems to be 
exactly what the holy qpirit would desire students to realize, remember and 
practice in order that He might nse them with greater eflBciency for the glory 
of Christ. 



K- J. STANTON, Gen. Agt. Prudential I,lfe Insurance Co., 
Sixth and Diamond Sts., Philadelphia 

I find myself now surrounded by a new world and a new people. A new 
ideal possesses me making life an endless source of gratifying results. I hope 
the College will be extenuvely advertised as its teachings are indispensable to 
young men and women entering upon life's duties. 



WIIXIAM GI«ENN PRATHBR, Bsq., 
Flemingsburg, Ky. 

Neff College is an institution for human development far surpassing any 
other institution. Its principles form the secret of success. 



CHARI^BS I,. DYKSS, 
Falls of Schuylkill, Philadelphia. 

I have a profousd admiration for your institution and its splendid work. 
It has opened the door of possibilities for me and has shown life in a new aspect. 



MISS BBATRIC9 CI^AYTON, 
1537 Euclid Avenue, Philadelphia 

Before I attended the institution I believed myself a student of literature, 
but Neff College revealed to me a new world of .beauty in literature. The 
method pursued is the simplest and most direct possible. 



WILI^IAM BARI«Y, Bsq., 
109 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 

The course in Neff College did a great deal for me and I thoroughly believe 
in its methods of teaching. It gives the foundation for a self-mastery of Ora- 
tory and the laws of persuasion and makes one a thinking and a better man. 



C. P. BAKBR, Palmyra, N. J. 

Neff College has ushered me into a new world. It has given speech a new 
meaning and thought a wider field and has greatly broadened the horison of 
life. 



MRS. B. FRANCES I,AKK KEI^LrEY, 
1456 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia. 

Neff College put a song in my heart that enables me to rise above the 
clouds. Its atmosphere was as a foretaste of the other world. 
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